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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued from page 787.) 


I then passed into North-Wales, to Charles 
Lloyd’s at Dolobran in Montgomeryshire, John 
Young being with me, and had a meeting there; 
at this place there was formerly a large meeting ; 
but it is now much declined; from thence we 
went to Tydenigarrig in Merrionethshire, and 
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tender Friends. In the evening I had another 
opportunity with Friends, and was enabled to 
relieve my mind among them with a degree of 
thankfulness. Next meeting was at Jamestown, 
and in the evening of the day following at Lara 
with the people of the town, who behaved civilly, 
but seemed barren as to religion in a right sense ; 
there is but one in this.town in unity with 
Friends, and he seemed near his end, whom [ 
visited. Aftercrossiog a ferry near a mile broad, 
not without great danger, being driven on shore 
ani the wind very high, the boat was likely to 
fill with water, that 1 was obliged to go over a 
marsh to Caermarthen, being thankful for the 
deliverance, where I had a public meeting with 
the town’s people, toa good degree of satisfac- 
tion, and next morning met with my brother 
Wm. Brown at Swanzey, and we were made joy- 
ful in the company of each other; here we had 
two meetings, and another with Friends selected, 
in which he got some relief; after his leaving 
me here, having a concern on my mind I visited 
the families of Friends, though not without fear ; 


had a meeting with a few sincere friends at the | but felt the help and strength of my great and 
house of Lewis Owen; after which I proceeded | good master, Who furnished me with power and 


on my visit to the other meetings in this county ; 
first at Liwindu in the family of Humphrey 
Owen, which was a comfortable time, though no 
other Friends live in this place; then at the 


skill to discharge my duty, both to the luke- 
warm and the corrupt disorderly professors, with- 
out wounding his own children, some of whom 
there are in this town; I stayed their meeting 


house of John Goodwin in Esgiogoch in Mont-} on fourth day, which season being divinely fa- 
gomeryshire, where were several tender Friends ; | vored, I pray may not be forgotten, the power 
but the living are scarcely able to bear the | which alone can enable to tread on scorpions and 
weight of those professors, who although they | serpents, and preserve from the force of deadly 
know the truth, do not abide therein, and so are! poison being over all. The honor, praise, and 


as withered branches cast forth. Next was a 
pretty large and satisfactory meeting at Talcoyd 
in Radnorshire, then at Cwm, and Gluerindrew, 


glory, be ascribed to the Lord who is worthy for 


ever! 


Next day I rested, and in a degree of humble 


and on a First day at Penbank, where are many thankfulness made these remarks. 


professors, though but few solid Friends; after 
which at Penplace and Caermarthen, which last 
meeting was much to my satisfaction, the few 
Friends here being of the better sort; from hence 
to Haverfordwest with Friends by themselves 
mostly, and staying their meetings on First day ; 
that in the afternoon was open and satisfactory 
as to other professors who came in; but pride 
and worldly-mindedness hath much hurt the 
members of our society, though there are a few 


I continued many days longer in this town, in 
which time had divers meetings, some whereof 
were very satisfactory, many of the town’s people 
attending, and the good hand of the Lord was 
stretched forth towards them; for which I was 
truly thankful; after spending sixteen days 
among them [ went to Llantrishon, and the 
next day had a meeting at Trewaruge ; then one 
at Hillary with a tender enquiring people, also 
at Cardiff with a seeking people, who had separa- 
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ted themselves from the public worship and met 
together in silence ; this opportunity was an in- 
structive season tothem. On the First day fol- 
lowing I was at Pontipool, where at two meet- 
ings I had many close things to deliver, observ- 
ing want of order among them ; in the evening 
had an opportunity with some of the Friends 
most active in the discipline, and endeavored to 
discharge myself; and on Third-day a large and 
pretty open meeting ; being detained by a great 
snow, | had another meeting with Friends of the 
foremost rank on Sixth-day, in which I cleared 
my mind of a great burden, which I had borne 
on account of a formal ministry among them ; 
my next meeting was at Shere-Newton, which 
was pretty large though dull, the favor of Truth 
being much Jost among Friends here; yet I 
was favored with strength to discharge myself, 
and in the feeling sense of peace went that night 
to the passage over the Severn, and next day to | 
Bristol, my friend and kind landlord James 
Griffiths bearingme company from his own house 
at Swanzey. 

On Third-day I attended their meeting in 
Bristol, but sat in silence, and was very heavy 
hearted under a sense of a forward spirit, which 
would prompt to answer the expectations of the 
people, and is apt to prevail on some who seem 
to be called to the work of the ministry; but 
Truth only blesseth its own motion. 

[ continued in and near this city about four 
weeks, attending their several meetings, but did 
not feel relief from the burden I was under, and 
on the fifteenth of the first month (1754,) hear- 
ing that my brother Wm. Brown was at Ann | 
Young’s at Erthcot, I went there to see him, and | 
we were comforted in each others’ company, and 
next being their meeting day, we attended it to 
our refreshment ; from whence we returned to- 
gether to Bristol, where we tarried until the 
twenty-sixth, in which, time I had several open 
meetings, which set me at liberty to leave that 
city, when we again parted, and I took meetings 
at Ulverstone, Thornbury, Sadsbury, Dedmartin, 
Tedbury, and two at Nailsworth, and another 
there in the evening, when I had an opportunity 
to the ease of my mind, heavily oppressed on ac- 
count of the formal professors of trath, to the 
comfort of the faithful, and caused thankfulness. 

From thence calling to visit the widow Fowler 
who was in affliction, I went to meetings at Pains- 
wick, Gloucester, Ross in Herefordshire, Almer- 
ly, Leominster, and Uphan, where I visited the 
wives of the two Friends before mentioned, who 
are imprisoned at Shrewsbury for their testimony 
against tithes; then returning to Leominster 
attended the Monthly Meeting there, in which 
truth owned us, and takinga meeting at Brooms- 
grove went to Worcester, and on First-day was 
at two comfortable meetings, and another on 


in Friends were comforted ; and finding a con- 
cern on my mind I went into the women’s meet- 
ing, wherein the power of Truth accompanied, 
which is the crown of our religious meetings ; 
here is a tender seed especially amongst the 
female sex, which will thrive if this Divine power 
is kept unto. 

Being now clear of this city, I departed with 
peace to meetings at Tewskbury, Cheltenham, 
and again to Nailsworth, where I was at two 
meetings, which though hard, I had an evidence 
that the Lord had not forsaken his seeking peo- 
ple. After attending a conference with several 
Friends endeavoring to compose a difference, 
which ended to satisfaction, I proceeded to the 
Quarterly Meeting for Gloucestershire held at 
Tedbury, where I again met with my brother 
W. B., Divine Goodness and a good degree of the 
authority of Truth attending in the time of wor- 
ship, and in transacting the affairs of the church. 

Next day my brother went to Bath and I to 
Cirencester, where I had a hard and du!l meeting, 
the professors of truth having too much departed 
from the favor thereof; at another in the even- 
ing I had an evidence of having discharged my 
duty ; then proceeded to meetings at Farringdon 
in Berkshire, Litchfield, Burford in Oxfordshire, 
Milton, Stow in Gloucestershire, Chipping- 
Norton, Charlbury, Witney, Abingdon, Warbury, 
North End, and from thence to High Wiccomb, 
where the weather being very cold I tarried six 
days, visiting several families of sick friends, and 
the last public meeting being in the evening, 
many of the town’s people attended, and it was 
a solid opportunity. From thence I went to 
Amersham, though with difficulty on account of 
the snow, and on First-day had a meeting at 
Chesham ; then to Hampstead, and had there a 
meeting, which was much enlarged by the 
scholars of Wm. Syuire’s school, several of whom 
were affected ; then having a good opportunity 
with Friends at Albans, I went to London, where 
I remained seven weeks and three days, visiting 
the meetings aod felt much of the weight and 
burden of the service before me there, and in 
the opening and authority of Truth, I had to 
speak to the present state of our society, not only 
to the instruction of the seeking children and 
comforting of the mourners; but also by way of 
rebuke to the disorderly, and close warning to 
the rebellious. 

During my continuance here I felt my mind 
drawn towards Wiltshire, and thought of attend- 
ing the Quarterly Meeting there ; but on the day 
on which I expected to set forward, I found a 
stop in my mind; though not relieved from a 
solid concern, which engaged me to enquire 
secretly what I should do; for notwithstanding 
this concern to Wiltshire, my burden respecting 
London seemed rather to increase ; but as I kept 


Third-day, and the next day attended the Quar-| quiet, I found my heart warmed in love and my 
terly Meeting, which was a precious time, where- | mind opened, and influenced to write an Epistle 
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to that Quarterly Meeting, which with thankful- 

ness I then esteemed a great favor from my great 

and good Master, being in a poor state of health, 

the weather unfavorable, and the journey long. 
(To be continued.) 


—————48 


‘‘ THE PLACE WHEREON THOU STANDEST IS 
HOLY.” 


To the thinking, reflecting and devout mind, 
this earth is a grand temple, filled with God’s 
presence, every spot of which is holy ground. 
Man may plunge into depths of tangled forests, 
where never human fvot has trodden before, and 
there he will see that the creative hand preceded 
him; he may roam trackless deserts beneath 
torrid skies, and there his spiritual eye will dis- 
cern the Creator’s signet; and from the ice- 
bound regions of the poles to the realms of per- 
petual song and bloom, from isle to isle over the 
wide waste of waters, from dizzy mountain 
heights to sunless ravines, the same great Name 
is interwoven with all that gladdens or awes his 
yearning, human heart. 

Pause one moment by the wayside, and gather 
the simplest blossom that is bathed by the dew 
of evening! Beneath thy feet, O thoughtless 
wanderer, is the grand old earth teeming with 
life! Around thee rise limitless specimens of 
the Creator’s taste and skill; the air is beaten 
by the wings of numberless living things that 
rejoice in the boon of life, and the very air it- 
self, in its mysterious journeyings, is so sugges- 
tive of the unseen Author of all! And then, 
stretched from horizon to horizon, is the blue 
arch, draped with the ever-changing clouds, and 
powdered thick with stars that no man can num- 
ber, a fitting dome to so magnificent a temple ! 
Is not the place whereon thou standest holy 
ground ? 

When each soul realizes that there is no spot 
on all the wide earth to which sin has a just 
elaim, that it is foreign to the spirit of God’s 
earthly temple, that it is rebuked by all earth’s 
loveliness and glory, thatit shuts the mental eye, 
and dulls the mental ear to their finest percep- 
tions, then will it unveil sin’s whole deformity, 
and show God’s fearful curse stamped upon its 
every aspect. 

If, to the upright and devout mind each spot 
is holy, to the undevout and sinful there is no 
consecrated place. It bears into the sunshine 
its own darkening clouds and shadows ; with*the 
melody of birds and trees it seeks to intermingle 
its own harsh discords ; the Spirit that pervades 
all withdraws itself, and the universe seems void 
and desolate. 

There is a spiritual preparation needed then, 
even for the due appreciation of the outward 
things of life. The pure in heart, they shall see 
God, is not alone applicable to such as have 
passed behind the veil that separates the mortal 
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from the immortal. There must be purity to 
experience the indescribable thrill of delight 
which the glorious rose with its perfume can 
create, or which the bird can waken with sweet 
glad minstrelsy. What a mighty and solemn 
lesson have the stars, so far off, so immense, so 
glorious, and still so inferior to Him who called 
them into being ; and how shall man realize this 
with a sin-sick soul, an eye darkened from with- 
in? 

If then we would make the most of life, so 
short at best, and so uncertain, we must purge 
the spirit’s sight, and live in unison with the 
infinite goodness that has made earth so beauti- 
ful, and man to enjoy and improve its blessings. 
God has blasted no spot as a habitation for sin, 
neither will he permit us to do it with impunity. 

From homes made better and happier by our 
presence, let us go forth with singleness of heart 
and clean hands to worship in God’s outer tem- 
ple, and from the murmuring brook to the fath- 
owless sea, from the violet to the oak of centu- 
ries, from the tiny insect of a day to the eagle 
that makes his home among” mountain tops, 
from the emerald sod to the farthest star whose 
rays can reach us, all will be instinct with the 
God whom we seek, our trust in life, our only 
hope in death. 

Let no man so wrong his own soul as to shut 
out the light by the thick foldings of sin. Its 
powers are a holy trust, their improvement its 
exceeding great reward, their neglect the doom 
of death to all real happiness. For a little while 
the sun shines for us, the birds sing, and the 
flowers unfold, and then we lie down, and a little 
green sod suffices to cover the worn out tenement 
and for that our concern need be small ; but is 
this ali? The sod extinguishes no thought, hope, 
wish or memory ; these are parts of ourselves, 
created for immortality, and for which we shall 
be held responsible when the angel of death 
shall open the shining gates of the city of God. 
The earthly sandals we have worn must then be 
cast asice, lest they desecrate, with the stains of 
time, the holy place whereon, God grant, we 
may all be gathered in His own good season. 

New-England Farmer.] H. i. 


A smooth sea never made a skilful mariner. 
Neither do uninterrupted prosperity and success 
qualify man for usefulness or happiness. The 
storms of adversity, like the storms of the ocean, 
rouse the faculties and excite the invention, pru- 
dence, skill and fortitude in the voyager. 


TruE CHARiTy.—All noble natures are hope- 
ful. It is a remarkable fact that the purest peo- 
ple are the most charitable people. 


Every thing that tends to emancipate us from 
external restraint, without addding to our own 


power of self-government, is mischievous.— 
Goethe. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS—THEIR POLITICAL OBLIGATIONS. 
S 


From several articles which have from time 
to time appeared in the “ Intelligencer,” rela- 
ting to the propriety of Friends voting for offi- 
cers of government, it would seem that it was 
still an unsettled question, and it is surprising 
that this should be the case, when we call to 
mind the history of our Society, and particularly 
that portion of it which is connected with the 
settlement of Pennsylvania—William Penn hav- 
ing been himself the chief magistrate thereof, 
and its legislative assembly composed principally 
of Friends. The institution of government is 
essential to the well being of every community, 
and has ever been regarded by our Society 
as being ‘ordained of God;” they as well as 
and equally with others, are daily partakers of 
its benefits; these bencfits pervade, often silent- 
ly, unseen and perhaps unappreciated, the whole 
sphere of our civic existence, protecting us in 
our persons, in our property, in our liberty and 
in our rights; we are not merely the passive 
receivers of these advantages of government, as 
though they were thrust upon us against our 
wills, but we actually seek for and rely upon the 
protection of the laws and institutions of the 
Jand, in nearly all the varied transactions of life ; 
for the ascertainment and security of titles, for 
the performance of contracts, for the inviolability 
of our domicils, our safety in travel, and in 
instances innumerable, we rely for protection, 
under providence, on this inestimable blessing — 
the laws of a well regulated community. We 
ought not, therefore, to look upon the institution 
of government as being no concern of ours, nor 
feel indifferent as to its honest and faithful ad- 
ministration; on the contrary, Friends have 
always and everywhere regarded the institution 
as a good, but this, like other things which are 
good in themselves, is liable to be perverted so 
as to produce evil. Governments have, in the 
nature of things, to be administered by agents, 
thereto appointed, and the best frame of govern- 
ment when administered upon an erroneous 
system of construction, by unprincipled men, 
may be rendered destructive of the public weal ; 
but if administered according to correct princi- 
ples by men of fidelity and intelligence, it be- 
comes what it was intended to be, promotive of 
virtue, prosperity and peace. 

The declared objects of our own government, 
as set forth in the preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States, are such as should be ac- 
ceptable, one would think, to every Friend. 

“To establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, promote the general welfare, provide for 
the common defence, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to us and to our posterity.” 

If it be objected that ‘‘to provide for the 
common defence,” means to make war upon ag- 
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gressors, we would answer, that our text does 
not say so, and that whatever may have been the 
meaning of those who framed that instrument, 
they have wisely left its construction to those 
who should thereafter be from time to time em- 
powered to administer the government. We 
would say further, that it does not necessarily 
mean war at all, because there are other means 
by which the rights of a nation may be and 
often are defended, than by war. During the 
seventy-four years of our government under the 
present Constitution, there have arisen a vast 
number of occasions of difficulty with different 
nations, all of which have been adjusted, and 
in only two instances was recourse had for that 
purpose to wars, which were both of short dura- 
tion, and yet several of the difficulties that have 
been settled by diplomacy were of serious mag- 
j nitude. Witness the North Western boundary 
question, in which Great Britain was so grasp- 
ing and persistent as to threaten war, yet how 
easily the matter of adjustment became in the 
hands of the commissioners, who were both 
upright and peace-loving men—Daniel Webster 
and Lord Morpeth; so also with the Puget Sound, 
and many other difficulties. Besides diplomacy, 
arbitration has in several instances been success- 
fully resorted to, and it may be confidently as- 


serted that both the war with England of 1812, 
und that with Mexico, were not necessary to the 
settlement of the disputes which were the 


ostensible occasion of them. So far, then, as 
our experience as a nation goes, it demonstrates 
conclusively, that war is not a necessity of its 
existence, or indispensable to the security of its 
rights ; it therefore follows that when we elect a 
man to administer the government, we lay upon 
him no necessity whatever to engage in war. 
If an administration should pervert the power 
thus delegated, and contrary to the peaceful in- 
tention of their constituents should involve the 
country in war, it would be too unjust to charge 
those who voted for them as the authors or 
even participators of the iniquity. The charac- 
ter of a government depends.so entirely on the 
administration of it, that the language of the 
poet has become a proverb, “‘ What is best ad- 
ministered is best.’’ 

Indeed it may be confidently affirmed that 
one form of government is preferable to another 
only so far as it tends to secure a virtuous and 
enlightened administration. 

Phis great object, it was believed, would be 
obtained by adopting the republican system, un- 
der which the people could choose their own ru- 
lers. But as regards the participation of Friends, 
it may be further objected, that as there already 
exists an army and a navy, of which the person 
chosen for President is unavoidably made the 
commander in chief, that our testimony against 
war should forbid our voting for that officer. We 
would reply that an army and navy are not war, 
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ner does their existence necessitate a state of| preserve them from the evil. This care to be 
war, neither is he who has the command com-| preserved from the evil, is incumbent upon us 
pelled by that circumstance to create a war. Re-|ia all our avocations, and there is abundant 
collect the command of John the Baptist, to the| evidence that it is possible for the Christian 
soldiery of his day. They “demanded of him| character to be maintained in them all; in 
saying, and what shall we do? and he said unto | exercising the elective franchise we are perform- 
them, do violence to no man, neither accuse | ing our share of the business of statesmen ; on 
any falsely. and be content with your wages.” | the expression of our judgment may depend the 
It is not the existence of the instrument nor the | success of principles affecting the prosperity of 
power that produces evil, but the use that is|a nation, the happiness of thousands and the 
made of it. Remember that William Peon was | peace of the world. Instead, therefore, of shrink- 
commander in chiof of the army and navy of; ing back from a participation in the affairs of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, and had authority | the nation, it rather behoves us to take care to 
to make war, to capture and kill. This power in | make ourselves duly acquainted with the princi- 
his hands was harmless, and so may a like power | ples of government; some of these are at times 
be in the hands of those whose actions are regu- | as distinctly to be decided in the election of a 
lated by peaceful prirciples. | candidate, as they would be were the principle 
Considering, then, the necessity of having a itself printed on the ticket, instead of the name 
government, considering also how important it|/of a man. It is certainly a gravt and serious 
is that this government should be managed by | business ; the excitement of the passions so gene- « 
men of integrity and intelligence, knowing that | rally attendant on election is an evil which can 
the selection of these depends on the will of the {| be avoided and which it is our duty to guard 
people as exhibited by their votes, of which | against. The placing a ticket in the ballot box 
people we of the Society of Friends form a is a very simple operation, and so is the drawing 
part ; considering these things, how can we jus- | air into the lungs. The former is almost as es- 
tify ourselves in withholding our action on so’ sential to the vitality of civil and religious 
mowentous an occasion ? how can we treat our | liberty, as is the latter to animal life. 
litical franchise as unworthy of attention, oras| Civil and religious liberty such as exists in 
if it were something that we should scrupulously | this country, has been slowly achieved by many 
avoid? generations of suffering humanity. The labors 
The world has existed for many thousand | and sufferings of early Friends have done much 
years, yet never in the whole course of its his- | for its acquisition. The principle of universal 
tory do we find that any of its countless genera- | suffrage, so necessary for its continuance, was 
tions have possessed so great a blessing, in the | established by Friends in Pennsylvavia; it has 
form of its government, as that which the peo- | since been engrafted into other governments, 
ple of the United States now enjoy. How the op-| and now pervades the land. Its loss, should it 
pressed myriads of Europe and Asia are now ever be lost, would be a great calamity, not to 
longing for similar privileges, and yet many of , us only, but to other nations, who in thé midst 
us, disregarding the obvious fact that it can | of a grinding oppression see in our example a 
only be preserved to us by continued vigilance bright star of hope for the future, which would 
and use of the elective franchise, are casting that , then be quenched in, perhaps, endless night. 
aside as of no value. 2nd me. 28, 1861. N. R. 
Ours is a government of the people, or rather ———— 
of the people who vote. It may be remarked 
as undeniably true, that the major part of every 
community desires good order, and that there is 
another portion in every such community, who 
prefer commotion, unsettlement and misrule.| All the gifts and powers of the human mind 
If, therefore, all voted, the government would be were doubtless conferred by the Creator for 
in the hands of thcse who represent the friends | wise and beneficent purposes, and (in their pro- 
of order and of the general welfare, butif.alarge per sphere of action) designed ever to promote 
part of this order-loving majority abstain from | the physical, social and moral improvement of 
the exercise of this privilege, there is a liability | society, while kept subordinate to the governing 
of the government passing into the hands of an | principle of truth. It has been remarked by an 
opposite description of men. There are well as- eminent writer that, “If knowledge be one of 
certained instances in which questions of vast; the mainsprings of virtuous conduct, the more it 
national importance have been calamitously de- | is diffused, the more extensively will be brought 
cided, by the neglect of a large conservative | into action, on the stage of life, those virtues 
body to cast their vote. We must from our/ which it has a tendency to produce.” Surely, 
very natures take some part in the business of | then, among the noblest employments of those 
the world ; the language of the prayer is not that | faculties must be regarded that which consists 
thou wouldst take them out of the world, but|in the study of the works of Nature, as apper- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL SCIENCE, 
Recommended as a beneficial and profitable study for youth. 
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taining to cause and effect, in tracing the won- 
derful operations in the varied phenomena con. 
stantly occurring around us, to the simple and 
legitimate laws by which they are governed. 

During the Aristotleian age, mankind gene- 
rally acquiesced, to a great extent, in the simple 
observance of the ordinary phenomena of nature, 
without instituting inquiry into the causes which 
produced them ; and hence the little progress 
they made in advancing those sciences which 
have signalized the present era, and contributed 
so largely to intellectual and physical enjoyment 
wherever they have gained the ascendancy. It 
may be affirmed, without doubt, that while man 
turns his attention to this noble pursuit, and the 
more he pushes his investigations into the arcana 
of Nature, the more he will become enamored of 
her beauties, and the less time, as well as the 
less inclinatign, will he have to learn the art of 
war or the use of any of those instrumentalities 
which have a tendency to degrade him from the 
high position he was designed by an all-wise 
Creator to occupy in the scale of being. How 
important, then, that the minds of youth should 
be early turned to the study of the works of the 
Creator. There can certainly be no more inno- 
cent pursuit, nor any calculated more to instruct 
their understanding, than that which unfolds to 
them the beauty, order and perfect system which 
prevail in every department of the outward cre- 
ation. Studies of this character operate as a 
stimulus to the observing powers, and afford to 
the young mind a substantial and beneficial ali- 
ment, or, in other words, they constitute, as a 
modern writer has wel] remarked, ‘the ap- 
pointed food’for the youthful spirit ;” and a 
taste early acquired for the study of Natural 
History, becomes strengthened as it is properly 
cultivated, aud the desire is commensurate there- 
with to penetrate further and further into this 
world of wonders which, if rightly contemplated, 
everywhere bears evidence of the power, wisdom 
and goodness of its divine Author. 

Among the leading pursuits, Botany may per- 
haps be the first to attract attention, as children 
generally, at a very early age, manifest a fond- 
ness for flowers; and who that have had charge 
of the young in a rural walk among the flowers 
of spring-time or summer, cannot attest to the 
fact of the delights these rambles have almost 
invariably afforded? It is not needful, in order 
to interest little children in flowers, to require 
that the appropriate name assigned to each by 
science should be impressed upon their memory; 
but a judicious instructor could present many 
points of interest, so as to make the exercise a 
source of pleasure combined with instruction, 
and thereby awaken in the young mind an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful, even in the humblest 
plant that may be gathered in the wood, in the 
field or by the wayside. 


Exercises of this kind | small. 


education of the young; and every rightly con- 
cerned teacher should turn occasionally from the 
“ pages of books ”’ to the great volume of crea- 
tion, to draw therefrom appropriate lessons of 
instruction. Nor need this be confined to Bo- 
tany. There are other departments of science, as 
Mineralogy, Conchology, Geology, &c., abound- 
ing with subjects the study of which cannot fail 
in affording healthful recreation, innocent amuse- 
ment and useful knowledge. Surely, with such 
a field for imparting instruction of so wholesome 
a character, there can be but little excuse on the 
part of teachers, especially tliose who are located 
in rural districts, for neglecting to avail them- 
selves of such opportunities. 

A naturalist has truthfully observed—“ If we 
wish rural walks to do our children any good, we 
must give them a love for rural sights, an object 
in every walk ; we must teach them—and we can 
teach them—to find wonder in every insect, sub- 
limity in every hedge-row, the records of past 
worlds in every pebble, and boundless fertility 
on the barren shore; and so, by teaching them 
to make full use of that limited sphere in which 
they now are, make them faithful in a few things, 
that they may be fit hereafter to be rulers over 
much.” 

I conclude this essay by an observation from 
the excellent work of Dr. Carpenter on ‘“ The 
Microscope and its Revelations.” He says. “ If 
we ; lace before the young a set of objects which 
can scarcely fail to excite their healthful cu- 
riosity, satisfying this only so far as to leave 
tbem still inquirers, and stimulating their inte- 
rest from time to time by the disclosure of such 
new wonders as arouse new feelings of delight, 
they come to look upon the pursuit as an ever- 
fresh fountain of happiness and enjoyment, and 
to seek every opportunity of following it for 
themselves.” 

West Chester, Pa., 2d mo, 25, 1861. 


EVENING READING MEETINGS FOR THE POOR. 


The following account of Reading Meetings for 
the Poor, in operation in different Districts near 
Birmingham is from the London Friend. 


An inquiry on thissubject having app-ared in 
a letter signed ‘‘ B,”’ it may be useful to state 
that two weekly reading meetiags for the poor 
are in operation in different districts near Bir- 
miogham. They were established with a view to 
provide for the intellectual wants of the poor dur- 
ing their leisure hours—a time which, in the fre- 
quent absence of any provision fur mental im- 
provement, is often more than wasted in idle 
companionship, or at the public-house. In the 
cottages of the poor, and especially in country 
districts, the variety of books is generally very 
If the art of reading is acquired, it is 


should be regarded as an essential part of the! often a laborious task, whilst the opportunity of 
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listening to a fluent reader is highly prized, 
and the poor will frequently gladly avail them- 
selves of it. 

One of these meetings commenced on the 3d 
of Tenth month, when a few Friends combined 
to give a series of readings for the working 
classes, in a chapel belonging to the Primitive 
Methodists, at Sparkbrook, near Birmingham, 
which was kindly lent for their use. They have 
been held regularly on Fourth-day evenings from 
that time to the present, beginning at eight 
o’clock, and lasting rather more than an hour. 
So far, a fresh reader has offered for every even- 
ing, and the subjects have of course been equally 
various, comprising “‘ A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam,” “ Sketches of Venetian History,’ and of 
‘“« Mexico and its Aborigines,” “ Life of Steven- 
son,” ‘ Selections from Crabbe,” “ Life in the 
Arctic Regions,” and a “ Poetical Selection upon 
Peace and War.” The attendance has been from 
35 to more than 70; and though, as a rule, this 
class is singularly undemonstrative, yet we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that many individ- 
uals have been gratified and instructed. A Psalm 
is read before separating, and although the whole 
must be looked upon at present as but an experi- 
ment, yet there is nothing so fur to prevent our 
believing that it will be a successful one. 

The other meeting, at a village three miles 
from Birmingham, has been established about 
four months, and is mainly conducted by one 
Friend. The meetings are held every Sixth-day 
evening, at eight o'clock, in the school-room of a 
Baptist chapel. Though it has been on a limited 
scale, the result has been encouraging, the at- 
tendance having varied from about 25 to 50 per- 
sons, the meeting being chiefly composed of men, 
for whom it was originally intended. A few of 
them bring their wives. The hour employed in 
the readings has been variously occupied with 
miscellaneous selections, comprising history, bio- 
graphy, narratives, &c., prefaced, perhaps, by a 
“homely ballad.” Latterly, experience has 
shown that reading of a religious kind is most 
acceptable. The latter part of the hour is de- 
voted to reading a chapter ia the New Testament, 
followed by remarks of a religious tendency, or 
illustrative of the text. The regular attendance 
and expressions of interest show that the effort is 
appreciated by those for whom it is intended, and 
it is cause for thankfulness to observe a little 
good in the result. In connexion with this meet- 
ing a small free lending library has been provid- 
ed, the books of which are exchanged after each 
reading, and it has been much valued by the 
poor people. 

It has often been a subject of a little anxiety 
to provide reading for these meetings. It would 
be a kindness if those who have had experience 
would give information of subjects suitable for 
such occasions. 
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HUMAN PARLOR FURNITURE NEGLECTED. 


Our parlors have become simply furniture 
warerooms, not “show rooms” even, for light 
is essential to a good show of any sort; they 
are mere places for the storage of carpets, pictures, 
and chairs that have cost money, and have no 
doubt a money value, but whose office is a sine- 
cure, as far as making a comfortable home is con- 
cerned. Qn calling to see a friend, we are shown 
into an utterly dark and airless room. After a 
long time she appears, or something appears, 
of which we can dimly discover the outline. If 
she is very amiable, she remarks, by way of con-- 
versation, “ this room is rather dark, ” and raises 
one of the various coverings of the window about 
aninch. Thereupon comes in a light streak of 
sickly hue, that makes the previous darkness 
more visible. You have the pleasure of hearing 
her voice, without the slightest notion of her co- 
lor, expression or looks generally. After you 
escape into the cheerful brightness of out of 
doors, she steps back into the room, drops the 
shade closely again, and trips up a darkened stair- 
way into another dark room, there to sew, read or 
write, al! the time straining her eyes to the ut- 
most, in her efforts to see in the dark. 

Her eyes “trouble her very much”—she 
“has constant pain in her eyes and head ’”’—she 
has been to this occulist and to that, and has 
paid large sums of money, and is nothing better. 
They all tell her one thing—she must rest her 
eyes—she uses them too much, and soon. No 
part of this is true, as she has never used her 
eyes in any good sense, though she has always 
abused them. About every third person of her 
acquaintance is affected in the same way, and 
“ Oh dear, what can the matter be?” Her grand- 
mother—all their grandmothers, in point of fact 
—at eighty-two could see the nicest and most ex- 
act seam, and read the finest print in the evening, 
with the aid of the usual glasses. She lived all 
her long life in rooms where shutters were never 
closed, save at night, and curtains of any kind 
there were none. The sun in her day did not 
harm the rich Turkey carpet that covered the 
floor, or the “‘ portraits by Copley” that hung 
upon the wall. Her aunt, at seventy-one, can 
make as elegant a button-hole as eyes ever saw ; 
can embroider muslin and cambrie in beautiful 
styles ; and in fine, plain sewing, has few equals. 
Her mother, at sixty, could see to mark her owa 
name in fall, eighteen letters, with her own hair, 
on the finest liuen cambric handkerchief, and at 
sixty-nine can do almost anything that can be 
done with a needle, in the most workmanlike 
manner. These three ladies spent thirty years 
of their lives in full view of Boston harbor, and 
the use of a spy glass was one of their almost 
daily recreations. These are not exceptional 
eases. Any one can recall similar facts among 
the circle of their friends between the ages of six- 
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ty and eighty years. But our modern lady is 
‘‘ troubled with her eyes ;”’ she has, in fact, no 
soundness in her. From the crown of her head 
to the sole of her foot, she is a bundle of ailments 
produced by broken laws.— Boston Transcript. 

rr 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO, 9, 1861. 





We would remind Friends in the different sec- 
tions of our Yearly Meeting, that the general 
Conference on the subject of Education, the 
establishment of a Boarding School, &c., will be 
held at Race Street Meeting House, on Sixth-day 
afternoon, 15th of Third month, at three o’clock. 

It is hoped that this interesting subject has 
occupied the attention of the members of our 
Yearly Meeting in their several neighborhoods, 
and that there will be a general attendance of 
those interested in carrying out the proposed 
plan. 


In reply to our correspondent on the subject 
of Kansas, we may inform that contributions in 
this city are received and forwarded to the suf- 
ferers, by E. W. Clark & Co., No. 35 South 
Third St. 


—— ——~<er—-__—__ 


Marrigp,—At the house of Isaac Livezey, in Attle- 


A WINTER UNDERGROUND. 
(Concluded from page. 815.) 


I must confess that I felt uncommonly like a 
frightened child left alone in the dark, and re- 
gretted my whim for staying among the Laps. 
Nay, but for very shame, I believe I should have 
proposed to hire Peter Wow’s boat, before the 
ice should seal up mere and river, and start, 
like a bird of passage, in pursuit of the sun. 
The country seemed to me to change in the un- 
wonted twilight; the familiar rocks of the glen 
the far-away moorlands, the pine thickets, as- 
sumed a weird aspect; even the faces of my 
entertainers looked strange and grotesque, and 
their pigmy figures impish, in the deep shadow. 
Then too, the singular feeling that all this was 
not a dream—tbat it was real, waking life—that 
I had actually seen the sun go down into an ob- 
scurity that was to last for the better part of a 

ear, 
: Peter Wow, the tallest man in the community, 
bad attained the gigantic stature of five feet four, 
and with his high red cap set jauntily on his 
gray locks, his enormous white beard and mus- 
taches flowing down like a frozen river, and his 
uniform costume of reddish-brown cloth, looked 
uncommonly like the king of the Drows or 
Gnomes, as Norse superstitions describe him. 
The still more dwarfish assemblage presented 
every variety, from the grotesque and witch-like 
ugliness of the old women, to the infantine and di- 
minutive beauty of some of the young girls. The 
children were almost all pretty and rosy of com- 


boro, on the 14th of 2nd mo., 1861, with the approba- plexion, but age, it seems, comes on with terri- 


tion of Middletown Monthly Meeting, Jonn E. Parry, 
to Mary J. Livezgy, both of Middletown, Bucks © 
Penn’a. 

, At the house of Hannah Walker, in La- 
haska, on the 14th of 2nd mo., 1861, with the appro- 
bation of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, SrepHen 
Betts, Jr., to Beotan E. Hartuzy, both of Bucks Co. 
Penn’a. 








, By Friends’ ceremony, at the’bride’s father’s, 
on the 19th of 2d mo., Ricnarp F. Springer, of Glou- 
cester Co., to Hannan G. Cogs, daughter of Ephraim 
S. and Rebecca L. Coles, of Salem Co., N. J. 

, With the approbation of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of Thomas Nichols, 
Loudoun Co., Virginia, on Fourth-day the 20th of 
2d month, Wituiam G. Smira to Exizasetn NicHot.s, 
both of that place. 


_— Po 





Diep,—At ber residence near SpringWoro, Warren 
County, Ohio, on the 2lst of 2nd mo., Letitia M., 
wife of Zachariah Lownes. Her social qualities and 
Christian deportment endeared her to a large circle 
of relatives and acquaintances. 


, Of consumption, on the morning of 17th of 





Ist mo., 1861, Lypia P., wife of Job Lamborn, in the 
49ib year of her age, a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Ohio, and daughter of Benjamin 
Linville, formerly of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

—, On the 28th ult. Wittiam S. Lowszn, in the 
57th year of his age; a member of Green street 
Mouthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 





| bly swift strides among these dwellers of the 
°+ | frozen world, as well as the sun-scorched 


Asiatic; and I Jooked in vain for the pleasant 
matronly faces that never fail to meet the eye 
in a temperate climate. There seemed to be a 
quick transition from delicate youth to weird 
age. Some of the men were fine active little 
fellows, wonderfully strong, in spite of their 
pigmy stature, and full of life and fire. 

The next morniug, I had a surprise indeed. 
A shout from the upper earth aroused me, and 
scrambling to the outer air, I beheld the rocks, 
the black pine copse, the illimitable moorlands, 
one dazzling, all-pervading sheet of blinding 
snow. All gone! the fair flowers, the song 
birds, the uncultured fruits that offered their 
profusion everywhere, blooming heather, and 
green grass, all gone! buried until next sum- 
mer brought back the daylight, beneath a spot- 
less, unvarying shroud of virgin snow. To my 
great relief, it was not as dark as I had expect- 
ed. A sort of hazy shimmering light prevailed, 
like moonbeams through a mist. The northern 
wind blew keen; and even as I gazed, the 
blinding snow-flakes came whirling down again, 
and seemed to bury the dead summer deeper at 
every instant. 





—_—— 
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“ They are plucking the wild goose’s feathers 
finely up there, north,” said Peter Wow, un- 
conscious that his proverb was a British as well 
as a liapland one. 

We all laid by our summer clothes, put on 
our manifold wraps of fur and woollen, and be- 
took us to winter avocations. And now came 
a strange season, when it was hard to say 
whether it was day or night, or both, or neither. 
The lamps were never suffered to go out; the 
fiddles and drums, the bone-flute and the 
musk-ox’s horn, were never silent for three con- 
secutive hours; and there seemed no regular 
times for meals, or sleep, or work, or recreation. 
On the contrary, music, and such simple labors 
as could be performed underground, and dancing 
and cooking, to say nothing of eating, drinking 
and gossiping, went on in a promiscuous fashion 
through the twenty-four hours of what would, 
down south, have been a legal day. If any 
one felt tired or sleepy, he or she went to sleep; 
the hungry ate, the thirsty drank ; the perpetual 
fires constantly cooked the most outlandish 
messes; the fiddles and drums went on as if 
self-acting ; the reindeer were fed, tended and 
milked; birchen bowls were carved, horn- 
trinkets chiseled, and stories related to gaping 
listeners, all at once, and all forever. I left 
off looking at my watch at all, except me- 
chanically. 1 went about as a sleep-walker 
might; | dreamed standing. I passed great 
part of that wonderful winter not unpleasantly, 
but in a sort of amiable nightmare. Of course, 
I saw no newspapers: the world might wag as 
it pleased. 
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It was in the daylight—I in the | 
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as he cheers on his antlered team, that fly like 
the wind over the dazzling white moorlands ! 
The worst of it is, it takes away your breath 
uncommonly ; and when I waxed confident, and 
would drive personally, I was run away with, of 
course, upset with an awful purl into a drift 
five fathoms deep, and dug out ignominivusly, 
amid much laughterof the little folks, who greatly 
crowed over clumsy Gulliver. Still, the drives 
were famous fun. I was frost-bitten twice, and 
revived by a snow-rubbing; but worse, I was 
struck with snow-blindness, for I had to pass a 
fortnight in my cabin in absolute darkness, and 
was not the happier for the reflection that my 
own obstinacy in refusing to wear snow spec- 
tacles had brought this agreeable seclusion upon 
me. But the kind little folks bustled about me, and 
told me the most wonderful stories of gnomes, 
witches, genii, and so forth, all with perfect 
childish belief and gravity, and sang and played 
to me, and lightened my loneliness considerably. 
When I recovered, I was thankful for the spec- 
tacles, and never suffered from the glare any 
more. 

So the winter wore on. The Laps were al- 
ways kind, and gentle, and gay, in their strange 
semi-pagan way, though I trembled lest I should 
really be ill, beyond cure of their simple reme- 
dies, and abandoned to the wizard, a sort of 
medicine man among them, who beats his magic 
drum, and mutters spells over the sick, as among 
the American Indians. Not that the Laps are 
idolaters now, although, in 1700, Bishop Gunner 
found a few heathen still among them who wor- 
shipped a black stone. On the contrary, we hada 


dark. Of course, 1 received no letters: the | pastor of the Swedish Church at Kublitz. But he 


post courier was shut out, along with the sun, 


was a native Lap, a meek little man, who had 


and I was the tenant of a strange, lamp-lit| half forgotten his small stock of learning ac- 


moon-shiny world. 

We were oot always underground. 
fine weather, the reindeer were driven out to 
browse on the lichens and mosses, from which 
they scratched away the snow with their fore- 
feet. There were hunting parties, too, when 
we chased and slew the white wolves, the white 
hares, the martens, the deer, the birds, all and 
every one in their winter livery of white. There 
was the ermine chase, and the chase of the 
white fox, and a grand battle with an old giant 
of a bear, who presumed on the superstitious 
respect the Laps have for “Old Grandfather 
Wizard,” as they call him, and robbed the 
storehouses, until his thefts became unbearable. 
The wolf-hunts were rather dangerous ; but the 
bear was a terrible fellow; he wounded four of 
our best hunters, cowed the dogs with his ursine 
hugs, and nearly beat the whole community, 
when a lucky shot laid him low. And then 
there were the glorious drives! Oh, the wild 
excitement of sweeping over the frozen sn.w in 
a deer-drawn sledge, swift as a hawk on the wing, 
every bell jangling, and the wild driver singing 








quired at Upsala; and I am sure he put perfect 


In the | faith in the wizard, as the latter moved about, 


haughty and mysterious, in his blue magic 
dress, and was not the sort of priest to eradicate 
the superstitions which he avowedly shared. 
Besides the wizard, we possessed two witches, 
impish croves, in pointed caps of white fox-skin, 
who derived fees and much reverence from the 
fears of the community. Yet my hosts looked 
on themselves as civilized folks, compared with 
their more northern neighbors. “ All bad 
tribes up north,” Peter Wow would say in his 
broken Swedish; ‘‘ shoot you if you go there, 
for fear you come for harm! Cannibals up 
there ! and you know the Lapland muskets never 
miss!” Indeed, they very seldom do miss, at a 
moderate range. 

But the merry dancers! I was going to omit 
the most strangely splendid sight that ever 
astonished my eyes, and to which a whole Royal 
Academy of artists could never do justice. The 
northern lights, the customary auroras and 
meteors, were unusually splendid about mid- 
winter; but once, as 1 was returning from a 
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sledge excursion, an exclamation from my guide 
made me start. I shall never forget the scene. 
The heavens were one vast pavilion of many- 
colored light; blue, orange, fiery red, deep 
violet, now paved with fiery gold, now spangled 
with lustrous gems, all blended in one glowing 
mass; while beneath, and touching the snowy 
plain, wheeled and sparkled, as in fantastic 
dance, a hundred columns of prismatic fire, that 
seemed the creation of some wild dream. These 
were the merry dancers, the wondrous lights of 
the north. Ah! it was a pleasant winter ; 0d I 
protest that I was half sorry when we all went 
up the hill again, and hailed the rising sun, and 
day and summer came pouring in at once; and 
the boat was prepared, and I bade my gnome 
hosts adieu, and went off to the daylight, open 
air, Gloucestershire world again. 


sinscesicnncllitipiet ines naaa 
From the Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
MENTAL HYGIENE AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Let no one believe that what Feuerbach has 
termed the crime against the soul, must always 
needs have such flagrant examples as that of 
Caspar Hauser. The class of casesto which the lat- 
ter belongs are the highwayman’s cases, fortunately 
rare. But there is another class of crime against 


the soul and miod which counts its victims by 
thousands and tens of thousands, committed by 


neglect, carelessness, and a stubborn adherence 
to an erroneous system ; and just as the want of 


proper physical hygiene and protection of pub- | 


lic health has its victims, so a wrong method of 
education shows its results in numberless cases 
of crippled, maimed, or murdered minds. Scrofu- 
la, with its hip disease, its hunchbacks, its ma- 
rasmus, is bad enough; but crooked minds and 
anchylosed* intellects are much worse. We are 
not contending that education is all-powerful in 
giving shape to the moral and intellectuai char- 
acter of man, any more than we would contend 
that tuberculosis, for instance, is always acquir- 
ed. ‘There are innate, inherent, constitutional 
tendencies and idiosyncrasies. But, as in phy- 
sical pathology, morbid tendencies may be coun- 
teracted, rendered latent, or even eradicated by 
proper hygienic measures, so with the tendencies 
of the mind and intellect. 

In the methods of instruction adopted in our 
public schools, the following principle is not 
sufficiently recognised : 

The human mind, the human understanding, 
is limited ; its functions and processes are gov- 
erned by laws, which are analogous and closely 
related to those which govern other functions 
and processes of the organism. To stimulate 
these functions to the greatest extent within nor- 
mal and harmonious limits is the object of edu- 
cation. 


*Immoveably fixed as joints of bones. 
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Based upon any other principle, education may 
become either a farce or a crime: the former, 
when it does not injuriously affect the child 
while not effecting its aim; the latter, when by 
a false system the mind becomes crippled be- 
yond all possible future repair. 

We blame the parents who would, by systema- 
tically feeding their children day after day on 
the most unwholesome food, either in quantity 
or quality, reduce them to marasmus; yet ex- 
actly the same thing is done to the mind and 
intellect in our public schools, and, indeed, more 
or less in all our educational institutions. 

For example. Do you believe that the brain 
is unlimited in its capacity for receiving im- 
pressions, forming conceptions, and deducing in- 
ferences, any more than the stomach is capable 
of unrestricted repletion? Certainly not, an- 
swers the worthy pedagogue. Or is it to be 
supposed that the brain can be exercised in one 
particular function or faculty, say, for instance, 
the memory, to the exclusion of all other facul- 
ties, without reacting injuriously upon the whole, 
and enfeebling the other faculties, at the cost of 
which the memory is abnormally stimulated ? 

Yet this is the system followed in our schools. 
The food offered for the growth, development, 
and expansion of the young intellect is present- 
| ed in the most indigestible quantity and quality. 
| No regard is paid to the individual capacity of 
the child; no attention is bestowed upon its 
power of mental digestion. Memory—memory 
| is the great lever of the system. There are so 
many pecks, bushes, quarts, pounds, hogsheads, 
‘loaves, or what not, of mental food to be de- 
voured per annum—that is, so many questions are 
‘to be asked by the teacher, and to be answered 
‘by the pupil, by order of the Board. Whether 
cerebral dyspepsia, mental constipation, or ideal 
diarrhoea, be the unavoidable results, no matter. 

‘¢ Our division has gone through so many books, 
| so many questions—average very high—we have 

one a noble work.” What would we think of a far- 
| mer who would estimate the beauty and value of 
his horses by the amount of oats which they 
consumed per annum? And, oh, learned peda- 
gogues! oh, wise Boards of Controllers! oh, 

profound Superintendents! is it not by the peck 
aud bushel of questions consumed that you judge 
your charge, instead of looking at what has ac- 
tually been assimilated into their intellectual ex- 
istence ? Is it not rather the book-case, the bind- 
ing of the books, and the number of pages that 
you look at than that what the pages contain ? 
A man with a memory for dates may be able 
to tell the exact time of every historic event, 
from Alexander the Great to this day, and yet 
know less of history than one who cav remem- 
ber not a single date. It is not memory—the 
sentence caunot be too often repeated—that 
makes true knowledge, but understanding. The 
why, how, whence, whither, are the real motor 
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springs of the intellectual organism, and unless| In the higher walks of instruction that same 
education and instruction are based upon these,|unnatural system is found. Men must attend 
unless the child is taught to inquire for itself, | lectures on surgery before they have mastered 
and think over what it learns, to interpret phe-, anatomy; pathology, and therapeutics, before 
comena, solve questions, all mere memory-know- they have acquired a fundamental kaowledge of 
ledge will be of no avail. A man may never chemistry and physiology. The result is, mem- 
have looked at a cadaver, but with a good mem-|orizing, “cramming,” mechanical study, never 
ory be able to tell you the whole distribution of inspired with the joys and pleasures of true in- 
the fifth pair of nerves down to the smallest ram-| vestigation, and the practice of medicine becomes 
ifications; yet would he be the man to whom|a miserable routine. 

you would trust your neck if you were obliged| It is, however, at the very commencement of 
to have your carotid tied? or what physician| instruction, of intellectual education, that we 
would you rather have to prescribe for you,—| find the unnatural, the artificial system in its 
the “memory man,” who has at his fingers’ ends' grossest form. The child opens a book and 
five hundred prescriptions from the most emi-| reads: “ The letters of the alphabet are signs for 
nent authors, out of which, perchance, one might! certain sounds in speech.” Its teacher asks it 
suit your case, or the “reasoning man,” who!to spell house; aitch-o-owe-ess-ee. The child 
uever thinks of his prescription until he has got, has been taught that sounds are the elementary, 
his diagnosis, his indications which lead him' component parts of words; but here it uses four- 
naturally and simply to his therapeutical appli-| teen letters or representatives of sounds to ana- 


ances ? lyze a word which really has but three, and if it 
But we must not extend these preliminary re-| analyzes the first sound it finds H-Aitch—A-eye- 
marks too far tea-sea-aitch. Now, if the child is taught that 


There are essentially two methods of instruc-|the letters of the alphabet are signs for certain 
tion and education. One isthe natural method ;' sounds in speech and the elements of words, one 
the other the artificial, or unnatural. The one! of two things happens. Either it will know 
is in accordance with the laws of mental hygiene ;/ what is meant by these terms “sounds” and “ele- 
the other violates them, and is followed, like| ments,” or not. If the latter, then jnstruction 
every transgression of the laws of nature, by|is a failure. Andif the former, the child is re- 
punishment, as irrevocable as these laws are per-| minded at every “spelling lesson” that it has 
manent. The natural method of instruction, to| been taught a Jie; for the letters of the alpha- 
use a clinical illustration, is like the easy reduc-| bet, according to this old unnatural spelling sys- 
tion of a dislocated limb by wanipulation; the|tem, do not represent sounds, and are not the 
artificial method, that of pulleys, ropes, towels, | elements of words. 
pushing and twisting, pulling and jerking. The phonetic method, the construction of words 

Before discussing, however. in detuil, the men- | by their true elementary sounds, should be com- 
tal hygiene of these two systems or methods of|menced with, instead of the mechanical a-bee- 
education, and their effects upon the health and | sea-spelling-system, by which so much valuable 
disease of mind und body, let us sketch in rapid time is lost. 
but bold outlines their general characteristics. We cannot tell what influence upon the intel- 

First, the artificial or unatural method. The! lectual and moral hygiene of children this un- 
child is led to suppose that words have no use’ natural system of spelling may have and has had. 
but to be spelled ; that language is especially It continually calls things by their wrong name; 
provided so that we may have grammars ; that nearly every letter of the alphabet is made a 
geography has been especially gotten up for the cheat, while every word forms a hiding place for 
sake of maps. The child’s first association of nearly as many lies as it has letters. If the child 
ideas with a word is “ how is it spelled,” not its is thus early taught to think one thing and say 
meaning; its first intellectual conception of lan- another, is it not probable that some of that 
guage is conuected with declensions, conjuga- habit will remain always, after a boy has ‘* ess- 
tions; and the soul, the vital spark, the fire of pea-el-el-ee-dea” his way through school for six 
language, is quenched under the cold ashes of or eight years? At any rate, as the and of all 
the unatural system ; its first ideas of the glube knowledge which education can give is Truth, 
are inseparably associated with an abominably would it not be well to start truthfully in spirit 
long array of names and definitions, which it and form? 
must commit to memory mechanically, because; When we thus see the unnatural method in 
it can connect no meaning with them, and the possession of the remotest outwork of education, 
teacher has no time to explain, but only to hear we need not be astonished that the further we 
recitals, and to keep his daily record of barome-. enter, the more we shall see it removed from its 
tric observations, figuratively speaking, thatshow, | true objects, until we find memory enthroned as 
true enough, the amount of pressure, and the|supreme tyrannical ruler, while understanding, 
clouded state of the intellectutal atmosphere in| appreciation, conception, reason, and imagina- 
which his pupils breathe. tion, lie manacled in the dust, having, though 
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cinema tnnendaiannieinnanenmmnninninniinemnnenntii 
often rebellious, at last succumbed in the vain STATE OF THE ATMOSPHERE FOR THE WEEK 
struggles with annual examinations, rules of ENDING 2p mo. 24TH, 1861. 

boards, the routine of teachers, mechanical re tanec alaeasnnnnne a 
citations, and the other appliances of our so much | 
praised modern education. O07) 81.6 eee 


2nd mo.... 32 40 | 36 | 372 
a 32 40 | 37 | 37:2 
35 | : 43 | 41 | 40°4 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, XC. “ail 38 a9 | 36 | 382 
For Sgeconp Moyts. ' -- 22) 30 43 | 42 | 39-8 
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1860. 1861. lola 
Rain during some portion of the — _ y 
24 hours, ; ‘ 4 days. 6 days. eae ot ee we Oe 
Rain all, or nearly all day, - 2 & 1 day. Homer Eacuus. 
Snew, including very slight falls, 7 “ 2 days. 
Cloudy, without storms, . a = e.« 


Clear as ordinarily accepted, ss a = THE CRICKET. 


° BY WILLIAM COWPER. 
Little inmate, full of mirth, 


Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Wheresoe’er be thine abode 
Always harbinger of good, 

Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet ; 
In return thou shalt receive 

Such a strain as I can give. 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &e. 


1860. 1861. 

Mean temperature of the month at 

Pennsylvania Hospital, . 32.72d, 39.12 deg. 
Highest “ “ bs 69 “ 65 ‘“ 
Lowest “ <6 é 1 “ 34d. be.0 
Rain during the month, ° . 2.75 “ 2.06 inch. 
Deaths during the month, counting 

four current weeks in each year, 853 1097 


Thus thy praise shall be expressed, 
Inoffensive, welcome guest! 
While the rat is on the scout, 

And the mouse with curious snout, 
With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best ; 
Frisking thus before the fire, 

Thou hast all thine heart’s desire. 


Average of the mean temperature of this 
month for the past seventy-two years, 30.30 deg. 
Highest do. duringthatentire period, 1857 41 03 
Lowest ry - 1815, ’36, ’38. 24. 
WINTER TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature of the three winter 
months of 1860,’61, 34.04 deg. 
2 ae - 1859,’60 3288 
Average of ditto for past seventy-one years 31.13 
Highest mean temperature of three winter 
months during past seventy-one years 
1827,’28 and 1850, 51, 38.33 
Lowest «© -'1814,°15 and 1835, ’36, 26.66 


To give a brief summary of the above, we! 
may say the temperature of the month exceeded | 
that of last year by about six and a half) T#® UPPER GREENWICH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
degrees, while it also exceeded the aneaul This institution, got up by the young people 
for seventy-two years past about eight and in the neighborhood, principally members of 
three quarter degrees,,.and only falling short of Upper Greenwich Meeting, has been in opera- 
the highest recorded during that entire period tion four years; and has grown from the begin- 
less than two degrees, ning, which was a few books and a good many 

The same features of high temperatures will! doubts, to a very considerable library of several 
be seen if the record for the winter months is hundreds of very valuable works, and the re- 
examined, the present being one of the wisters: moval of all apprehensions. The government 
that ice dealers and ice consumers will probably devolves upon five trustees, appointed at the an- 
have cause to remember. nual meeting, who hold stated meetings at the 

In reference to the very remarkable change! School House monthly, at which the trustees in 
that took place during the early part of the! course each deliver a lecture, on some scientific, 
month, the record at the Pennsylvania Hospital! moral, religious, or historical subject. The 
considers it the greatest full in so short a time meetings are largely attended, orderly conducted, 
on record ; the thermometer having fallen there and appear to give very good satisfaction. The 
52 degrees in sixteen hours on the 7th and 8th| annual meetings are held at the School House 
of the mouth; while at Boston, in the samejon the first Seventh-day in the year, at which 
time, it is said to have fallen 65 degrees. the Trustees make their report of the condition 

J.M.E. |of the finances, the number of new volumes 

Philadelphia, 3d mo. 1st, 1861. added, the number of books circulated, and such 


Though in voice and shape they be 
Formed as if akin to thee, 

Thou surpas:est, happier far, 
Happiest grasshoppers that are ; 
Their’s is but asummer song— 
Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpaired, and shrill, and clear, 
Melody throughout the year. 


——___-~-0 > -—___—_ 


Communicated fur Friends’ Intelligencer. 
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other matters as properly claim attention. After 
which the Trustees are elected for the ensuing 
year, and a lecture delivered by a professor whose 
services are engaged for the occasion. 

Upper Greenwich, N. J. 2d mo. 22, 1861. 


—__-~ee 
























HISTORY OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


The New York correspondent of the Times 
supplies a most useful and interesting history of 
slavery as a political question in the United 
States. The writer takes up the story from the 
meeting of the Federal Convention at Philadel- 
phia in May, 1787, and shows, by quotations 
from the speeches of the founders of the Re- 
public and from the Acts of the Convention, that 
at the date of the formation of the present Con- 
stitution slavery was regarded as an evil to be 
deplored, and, if possible, to be got rid of. 

‘The ascendancy of the anti-slavery party con- 
tinued through the Administrations of General 
Washington and Mr. Adams. The first retro- 
active move was the annexation of Louisiana by 
Mr. Jefferson in 1802, which was regarded as an 
unconstitutional act by the party which brought 
it about, and was justified only by the obvious 
political necessity of securing the western bank 
and outlet of the Mississippi. All comparative 
statements of population are made by decennial 
periods in the United States. 

‘¢ Let us pause at the year 1810. During the 
twenty years two new Slave States and two new 
Free States had been added to the Union, and the 
territorial dominion of the slave interest had also 
been extended by the acquisition of Louisiana. 
The white population of the country had increased 
about 82 per cent, the slave population about 70 
per cent, and the free black population about 213 
per cent. This increase in the free black popula- 
tion is attributable to the emancipation of slaves 
in the North; notwithstanding this, it appears 
that the slave population nearly held its own with 




















_ the white, from which we infer that the African 
ple slave trade supplied the gaps made by Northern 
of emancipation. 
Ta “Between 1810 and 1820 two new Slave States 
1n- and three new Free States were admitted to the 
Dy Union. The Southern States, feeling themselves 
ral strong in numbers and wealth, then made the 
re- first move towards legalizing slavery in the newly- 
ent acquired territory. The contest about Missouri 
an- began in 1818, and lasted more than three years. 
the Tne Lower House several times voted to exclude 
3 10 the institution from the new State, and the Con- 
ifie, servative Senate as often restored it. The strug- 
The gle ended by the adoption of the line of 36 deg. 
ted, 30 min. as the limit beyond which slavery should 
The § not go. Under this law, known as ‘the Mis- 
use souri Compromise,’ the South and the North 
rich ff have each gained two States. During the same 
tion period a further Southern addition was made in 
mes 


the purchase of Florida. 
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“Of the fifteen Slave States only nine are 
large producers of cotton. The other six supply 
the slaves to work the plantations of the South. 
The increase of slaves in the latter States, conse- 
quently, is not proportionate with the increase in 
the former. In the ten years ending in 1850, 
for instance, the slave population of the United 
States increased 28 per cent. During the same 
period the slave population of Virginia increased 
only 54 per cent, while in Mississippi it increas- 
ed 57 per cent, and in Arkansas 135 per cent. 
This expl ains why the Northern Slave States 
must politically support the planting States. The 
prohibition of the African slave trade gives them 
the monopoly of the Southern slave markets. 
“The nine cotton States are divided into three 
great natural sections. South Carolina and the 
Atlantic part of Georgia form the eastern, the 
oldest, and the least valuable section. ‘The sea- 
shore and the islands which abound off the coast 
produce the Sea Island cotton. A wide track of 
pine barren and swamp separates these from the 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas form 
a district to the west of the Mississippi. The 
soil of the former State is principally given up to 
the production of sugar ; in the others the growth 
of cotton is recent, and confined to the country 
(except Texas) having an outlet through the 
Mississippi. The capacity of this enormous 
country is almost boundless. The lands are rich 
and yield heavy crops. They contain more than 
350,000,000 acres, of which less than 5,000,000 ° 
are improved, and are permeated by large navi- 
guble rivers. Alabama, Mississippi, the northern 
part of Florida, and the southern part of Ten- 
nessee, constitute the third section, and furnish 
more than one half of the entire production of 
the United States. The soil is varied but ever 
rich. The dark loamed valleys among the sandy 
uplands of the north, the prairies of the centre, 
and the lowlands near the Mississippi, are all 
made to yield the great staple. When the Mis- 
souri compromise was enacted, nearly the whole 
of this rich country was in the occupation of the 
aborigines. Now they are all driven to the west 
of the Mississippi, and their lands are made to 
minister to the wants of civilised man. 
“In 1830 we find one more Slave State than 
in 1820--Missouri. The free emigration from 
New York and Pennsylvania had also begun to 
go into Michigan, and the slave emigration into 
Florida and Arkansas. An unnoticed movement 
towards Texas had also commenced. Simultane- 
ously with the passage of the Missouri com- 
promise, Mexico had emancipated its slaves, but 
Texas was so far removed from the Central 
Government that the importation of slaves from 
the neighboring States could not be prevented. 
In this way slavery found an illegal footing there. 
Its increase in the American Republic at that 
time was greater than is indicated by the num- 
ber of new Slave States. No federal measure 
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had given it so rapid an impulse as the removal 
of the Indians to the west of the Mississippi. 
The population of Alabama increased 136 per 
cent between 1820 and 1830, and the south- 
western States were found, for the first time, pro- 
ducing a larger crop than the Atlantic States. 
Not only did they have the advantage in quan- 
tity, but in the cost of production. The 
same amount of labor expended on these fertile 
lands yielded an average production of 2000 |b. 
to the hand, while the older lands of Carolina 
would hardly yield 900 lb. Thus the whole pro- 
duction of the country, which in 1816 amounted 
to only 100,000,000 Ib., in 1831 reached 
300,000,000 lb. Such was the demand for cot- 
ton that the price was not materially reduced. 
The average price for the ten years (excluding 
the inflated year of 1825) was between Llc. and 
12c¢., the price before the crisis of this year. The 
improvements in machinery and competition in 
markets have cheapened manufactured goods 
without reducing the price of the raw material. 
“‘ During the next ten years Arkansas was ad- 
mitted as a Slave State and Michigan as a Free 
State. The movement for the independence of 
Texas began about the same time. Under the 
administration of Mr. Tyler steps were taken to 
annex it to the United States, on the avowed 
ground that it was necessary to prevent emancipa- 
tion. Its annexation was completed by Mr. 
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found itself losing ground. At the formation of 
the Constitution it had 46 per cent of the Lower 
House; in 1810, 43 per cent; 41 per cent in 
1830 ; and 39 percent in 1850. Free labor was 
gaining in spite of odds. The Administration of 
General Taylor came into power under such a 
state of feeling, and ended a stormy existence in 
sixteen months by the death of its chief. With- 
out being decidedly Northern, it certainly was 
not Southern. The Government plan for settling 
the sectional difficulties would have made Free 
States of California and Mexico, thus stopping the 
extension of slavery. This was opposed by the 
united South and the Northern Presidential rivals 
of General Taylor. The successor of General 
Taylor reversed his policy; the compromise 
measures of 1850 were passed; General Peirce 
was elected to support them ; and they have since 
been naturally followed by the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
the Dred Scott decision, and the rebellion of 
1860. The North endeavored to unite in 1856 
to resist these measures, but found themselves 
unable to do sc. Mr. Buchanan was elected by 
the united vote of the South and of the great 
border States of Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois. In 1860 the verdict is reversed. The 
great Democratic party has been itself divided. 
A portion, under the lead of Mr. Douglas, has 
maintained that Congress has no authority to 


Polk, and brought on the Mexican war, in which | legislate for the territories, but that each terri- 
General Taylor won the laurels that: made him | tory is sovereign within itself. A portion, under 


Mr. Polk’s successor. By this annexation the 
Union acquired a new Slave State, with the right 
to make four others out of the territory as it 
should be peopled. Iowa and Wisconsin were 
both admitted as Free States about this time. 
The annexation of Texas was intended by its 


' 


| 





the lead of Mr. Breckenridge, has contended 
that by the Constitution the right is guaranteed 
to every citizen of the United State to remove 
to any of the territories with all his property 
that is recognised as property in the State from 
which he goes. The old Whig party has entire- 


friends to balance any future increase of the|ly vanished from the Northern States, and the 


North in that quarter. The treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo terminated the Mexican war, by the 
cession of California and New Mexico to the 
United States, and the struggle for their posses- 
sion began at once. In the Presidential election 
of 1848 a large part of the northern democrats 
and Whigs seceded from their respective parties, 
and united on the basis of non-extension of 
slavery, which they proposed to effect by enact- 
ing Mr. Jefferson’s proviso as the fundamental 
law of the newly-acquired territory ; and, though 
not strong enough to cast a vote in the Klectoral 
College, they succeeded in throwing the Admin- 
istration of General Taylor into a minority in 
Congress. This sectional party, known as the 
Free-soil Party, was organised in every Northern 
State, and in the great State of New York threw 
a vote in excess of that of the regular Democratic 

rty. The European emigration also, commen- 
cing in 1846 for the first time on a great scale, 
was beginning to add a visible strength to the 
free labor of the North. In spite of annexation, 


and in spite of slave representation, the South 


Republican party, having the freedom of the ter- 
ritories as its leading idea, has elected its Presi- 
dent by a nearly unanimous vote of the Free 
States—three votes out of the seven votes of the 
State of New Jersey being the only ones cast 
against him. The southern planting States are 
consequently moving with unexampled unanim- 
ity for a dismemberment of the Confederation, 
and there is now little doubt that, before the ex- 
piration of Mr. Buchanan’s term, the United 
States of North America will, on paper at least, 
consist of several Slave States less than at present. 
Instead of the extinguishment of slavery as pre- 
dicted in 1787, it now threatens to extinguish 
the Federation. It exists in fifteen of the thirty- 
four States of the Union, seuds thirty senators 
to Congress and eighty-eight representatives, and 
has controlled the Federal Government for the 
whole century. All the territories of the United 
States are open to its extension. We have 
marked its beginning and traced its progress. 

“ We have seen the cotton crop, less than a mil- 
lion of pounds in 1790, expand to 4,600,000 bales, 
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of 400 lb. in each, in 1859. The conclusion 
isirresistible that this plant—which brings honest 
bread and cheap clothing to so many free men 
and women, which yields millions of wealth to 
Great Britain, and enables a reduction of taxa- 
tion upon the necessaries of life, which regulates 
exchanges between the greatest commercial 
countries, which givesemploy ment to more labor 
than any other vegetable production—has also 


perpetuated African bondage. ’—Jlustrated Lon- 
don News. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
KANSAS SUFFERERS. 


There are doubtless very many benevolent per- 
sons in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware 
who would williogly contribute for the relief of 
these sufferers, but who have not done so, for 
want of a convenient agency through which 
their donations would reach the objects of their 
charity. Some within the limits of those States 
have doubtless forwarded contributions through 
the New York agency, or by some other means, 
but if a similar agency were established in Phil- 
adelphia, the amount would probably be increased 
fourfold. It requires no argument to prove that 
there are very many willing to give on similar 
occasions, if they can do so conveniently; but 
who from a disposition to procrastinate, or from 
some other cause, do not give, if the performance 
of the act is to be attended with much incon- 
venience. 

For some weeks after the meeting was called 
in New York in relation to this subject, contri- 
butions came in slowly, but the weekly receipts 
gradually increased, until they amount, during 
the last reported week, to fourteen thousand dol- 
lars. Liberal donations are also received of 
wearing apparel, which is very much needed, and 
boots and shoes especially so. The liberality in- 
dicated has no doubt been greatly promoted by 
the convenient arrangement which has been es- 
tablished to carry out the intention of the donors. 
If no agency had been established in New York, 
the amount contributed there and in its vicinity 
would have doubtless been comparatively small. 

A similar advantage would probably arise from 
the establishment of an agency in Philadelphia. 
Some one benevolent individual must make the 
first movement. Where are the Pembertons, the 
Benezets and the Harrisons, the Franklins and 
the Rushes of Philadelphia’s earlier history ? 
During the famine in Ireland, Friends there, as- 
sisted also, I believe, by some of their English 
brethren, organized the first relief committee in 
that nation ; and I may add that when a meeting 
was held in New York upon the subject, it was 
unanimously resolved that contributions should 
be consigned to the Society of Friends in Ire- 
land for their distribution. 
The Legislature of New York has appropria- 
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ted liberally, but the bill has yet to receive the 
signature of the Governor before it will become 
alaw. Such appropriations, though gratifying, 
should not be an apology for the relaxation of 
individual efforts. When it is considered that 
even their seed will have to be furnished them, 
and that several months must necessarily elapse 
before their spring planting can be available for 
sustenance, we cgn readily infer how large an 
amount of provision will be required for their 
intermediate support. 

One circumstance which has greatly increased 
the suffering in a portion of the territory has 
been but slightly alluded to in the newspapers. 
Settlers, being encouraged to do so, are in the 
practice of locating themselves on government 
land, expecting to be able to buy and pay for 
it, when the land is brought into market. 
Most inopportunely for many of such, these sales 
were unexpectedly advertised to take place in 
12th mo. last. These settlers would have been 
prepared to pay if the famine had not overtaken 
them. Many who, in consequence of the failure 
of their crops, could not raise money to buy their 
pre-emption claim, were in one day sold out of 
their house and home, and stripped of all the ad- 
vantages for which they had been for years la- 
boring. Others who were in part prepared to 
buy, were compelled, in order to make up the 
deficiency, to sell their stock of every kind at 
whatever price could be obtained, for they had 
to submit to this sacrifice or to the alternative 
of losing their land, with all their improvements. 
Thaddeus Hyatt made a pressing appeal to the 
President to postpone the sale of the remaining 
advertised land, until a more favorable opportu- 
nity. 1 believe his appeal was successful, but I 
am not certain. 

A pamphlet of 70 pages is before me in rela- 
tion to the subject generally. Only very limited 
extracts from it can be laid before the public 
through the newspapers. But a perusal of its 
contents would be quite sufficient to convince its 
readers that a more pressing demand for a liberal 
exercise of benevolence never existed io our 
country. 


ao Se amma ees 
NEWS ITEMS, 


PouiticaL.—The cerem:nies connected with the 
inauguration of President Lincoln, took place at 
Washington, on the 4th inst. in the presence of a large 
assemblage from various parts of the Union. Good 
order was preserved throughout, and the address was 
delivered in aclear, firm voice, from the portico of the 
National Capitol. It gives evidence of having emana- 
ted from a man of kind and humane feelings, and 
calm and deliberate judgment. In treating the ques- 
tions which now agitate the country, it appeals to 
the reason and common sense of the people, which 
can hardly fail to meet a response in the general 
mind. The address is, perhaps, all that could be 
reasonably expected from one whose province it is, 
not to change but to administer the existing laws. 


Forgign News—Encoianp.—The Lord Chancellor 
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has brought in a bill for the prevention of fraudulent 
trade-marks, by rendering their: use punishable by 
fine or imprisonment. This ‘useful measure will also 
include provisions for the puvishment of affixing ‘of 
false marks of quantity and quality. 


Tue Great Eastern.—Since the great ship was 
put upon the gridiron in Milford Haven, she seems to 
have passed’ away from the public mind, but the 
annouverment of the intention of the shareholders 
to hold theit annual meeting upon the 28th instant, 
has egain worked a general feeling of curiosity in 
respect to her and the prospects of the company, 
which. may ‘make the following facts interesting. 
She had been within the last few days considerably. 
altered:and modified under the immediate superinten- 
dence of the Board of Directors, who are at present 
puiting in ah entirely new deck in compliance with 
the requirements of the Board of Trade, bushing the 
screws with brass, or rather gun-metal bearings. 

No additional capital will be required to deéfray 
the expense of these alterations, which will be com- 
pleted by the end of the month, so that the vessel 
may again go to seain3d. mo. It is probable her 
next voyage will be to New York. The three actions 
which Scott Russell has brought against the 
company, have, by order of the Court of Common 
Pleas, been consolidated into one. S&S. Russell’s 
claim isin all, £60,000. The company have against 
that gentleman a cross action for £130,000. Both 
causes will come on for trial next term, when it is 
probable they may be referred to arbitration. 


Openine or A New Market Hovusz.—The Union 
Market, on Second street above Callowhill, was thrown 
open to the public for the first time, on the 2d inst. 
It was well attended by buyers and sellers. 


Tue First Osservatory.—Tbe first observatory 
erected in America, was in Philadelphia, in 1763, by 
a carpenter, who was employed by Mason & Dixon, 
when these mathematicians were emp'oyed to define 
the line which still bears their name, This observa- 
tory was erected for the purpose of ascertaining the 
southernmost pcvint of the city of Philadelphia. 


Tue Heatixne oF Cars.—Steam is employed for 
beating carriages on the Lyons railway in France. It 
is condacted by pipes from the locomotive to all the 
cars. Thejoints are flexible, being made of vulcanized 
india-rubber. 

GiycrtrInE —Glycerine is now employed to float 
compasses on board of several of the Atlantic screw 
ak, It is but little affected by heat or cold, 
and is Well adapted to withstand atmospheric changes. 

Tae Weattu or Boston.—The population of Bos- 
ton, Mass., by the census of 1860, is 177,902, and the 
valuation of the property $.11,978,663 ; this gives 
$1,754 to each inhabitant, being about $7,000 to a 
family. , 

Wueat.—The wheat raised in 1860 averages about 
three ths, in weight per bushel more than the crop of 
1859. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meat.—The Flour market is remarkably 
firm—stock light—demand limited. A few hundred 
barrels Western were taken for shipment. Extra 
at $5 2545 56 per barrel. Small salesare making 
to retailers at about the same figure for common, 
superfine and straight brands $5 75 a 6 25 for extra 
family, and $6 50 a7 for fancy lots. Very little doing 
in Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is held at 
$3 62. The latter at $2 87 for Pennsylvania and 
$3 37 for Brandywine. 


INTELLIGENCER. 































































Grain.—The offerings of Wheat continue small, 
and itis in eemand at y sterday’s quotations. Small 
sales of fairand prime Pennsylvania and Western red at 
$1 25 a 131 per bush. White is scarce and ranges 
from $135a145. Rye is selling at 68 cents. Corn 
is dull and lower—new yellow at 56} a 57c., and old 
at 62c, Oats are steady at 32} cents for Penn- 
sylvania aud 32 cents for Delaware. Barley Malt 
ranges from 85 to 95 cents. 


CLoversEED ie dull. Sales of good and prime at 4 87 


a $5 00 per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $2 75 a 3 00, 
Flaxseed is steady at $1 47 al 50, 





HARON FEMALE SEMINARY. The Spring term 
of this institution will commence on the Ist of 4th 
mo., 1861, and continue in session five months. The 
course of tuition embraces all the branches of a tho- 
rough English and Classical education. 
Circulars, giving terms and other particulars, may’ | 
be had on application to the Principals, Darby, P.U., 4 
or to Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch St., Philada. 


ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
4 JANE P. GRAHAME, 
3mo., I—6't. Principals. 
\ATON ACADEMY.—The Second Session of the 
4 present School Term of the above Institution, 
will open for Pupils of both Sexes, on 2nd day, the 
18th of 2nd month next, and continue 20 weeks. 
Catalogues containing the Terms and particulars will 
be sent to every one requesting the same, on applica- 
tion to WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Proprietor, or 


WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, 
Principal Iastructor. 
2d mo. 16th, 1861.—8t. 


Dase one INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, is situated in one of the most 
healthy and deligttful portions of Chester Co. and is 
within a few minutes walk of the Fairville Station on 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Rail Road. 
The Summer Term of 1861, will commence Seccnd 
day (Mond.) 3mo. (Mar.) 25th. and continue 20 weeks. 
Vacation, during the warmest part of the season. 
Terms $60 per session. 
For particulars Address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
or JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. 
Fairville P. O. Chester Co. Pa 
Rererrnces, Benj. Swayne, London Grove Pa; 
Joseph Jobson, 830 Marshal St, Phila; T. M. Plummer, 
Monrovia, Md. 2mo, 2nd, &t. 








BYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Twelfth Session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the third Second-day, (the 18th) of 
Second month, 1861, and continue twenty weeks. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
liberal English education. 

Terms—$60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the session. 

For Circulars containing other particulars, address 

JANE HILLBorN, 
Byberry P. O., Penna. 
lat mo. 26.—2m. 






Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Pr.s, Lodge st. 








